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LETTER on the old subject is before us, ask- 

ing us if there is any wholesaler or any manufac- 
turer who protects the legitimate dealers against the 
inroads of the decorator. 

Oh yes, there are many man- 
ufacturers who don’t sell the 
An Otp Susyecr decorator cut lengths; they leave 

that trade to the jobber. And 
there’s where the troubles begin because decorators are 
not all of the same status. Some of them have work- 
rooms, and their accumulations of stock, even though 
much of it is in yard and a half lengths, represents a 
great deal of capital invested, and they, like the dealer, 
object to the jobbers’ very generous treatment of their 
smaller competitors. And these smaller competitors in 
turn complain about the beginner, somebody possibly 
out of their own organization, who has started with a 
rattling big order which the wholesaler is bound to 
respect. 

If the wholesaler discriminated against the dec- 
orator who had no stock and no workroom, no heavy 
investment of capital, he would have to eliminate the 
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consideration of men like A. Rutledge Smith who has 
only a very ‘small office but does a mighty big business. 
And he'll never do that. 

The subject is much involved. Each case has to 
be judged on its merits. 


NEW treasury order limits the importation of 

antiques to these ten ports: New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Chicago, Seattle and Honolulu—where 
competent inspectors are on hand 
to value them. 

Some of the importers have 
been shipping their goods to 
minor ports and entering modern 
products free as antiques; only in the larger ports is 
there a competent inspection service. 

It is estimated that more than half the supposed 
antiques imported are fakes, which have crashed the 
gates at the smaller ports without paying duty. 

We are not so optimistic as to suppose that this 
practice can be stopped entirely, but it can be greatly 
diminished by confining the ports of entry to the ports 
qualified to judge. 


SPECIFIED 
Ports oF ENTRY 


FOR ANTIQUES 
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OME six years ago there was an exhibition of 

paintings at the Wildenstein Galleries, N. Y. At 

the time it created a great deal of attention. It present- 

ed the work of J. M. Cert, mural painter, of Paris, and 

as a result of the month’s exhibit, 

ada a Mr. Cert returned home with 

commissions enough to keep him 
busy for years. 

This is the same Cert that is doing the decoration 

of the main or lobby floor of the Waldorf Astoria. 


OF J. M. CERT 


























TWO INTERESTING 
MODERNISTIC 
TREATMENTS FOR 
FRENCH PUBLIC 


ROOMS 
At the top, a fashion salon; 
at the bottom, a convention hall. 
Both are in Paris. 
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Men in the fabric and furniture trade don’t know him 
but in art circles he is recognized as one of the ablest, 
or, as some people express it, “the most masterful of 
the modern school of mural decorators.” 

I recalled him and his great reputation when I 
heard that the main entrance and the imposing recep- 
tion rooms and lobbies on the ground floor of the new 
Waldorf had been intrusted to him. He is a great 
artist. He will furnish a background that will be 
modern but not “modernistic.” 


E are asked “What is Belter 

furniture?” Belter furni- 
ture was made by John H. Belter, 
a cabinet-maker back in 1840 
or a little 
earlier. He 
made _ the 
iron moulds 
which pressed laminated wood into 
the curved shape for chair backs 
and being laminated, the wood was 
susceptible of fine carvings that 
would not crack or split as in solid 
wood. Belter invented the mould, 
made the moulds, made the furni- 
ture, went broke. C. A. Baudou- 
ine bought him out and for a while, 
till the vogue went out, continued 
the making of the furniture which 
today stands out as a type strictly 
and solely American, and collec- 
tors are gathering it in. 

, ©. Bomex 


BELTER 


FURNITURE 








REVISING DOWNWARD 
THE PRIME OF LIFE 


The Emphasis Placed Upon the Calendar in the 

Employing of Men is a Standing Contradiction of 

Our Vaunted meniee ® the Civilization of the 
orld 


F WE had deliberately set out to compose a 

fictitious advertisement setting forth the exag- 
gerated expectations and demands concerning qualifi- 
cations for buyerships in the modern department store, 
we could conceive of no more elaborate specifications 
than those set down in the advertisement reproduced 
from a Detroit newspaper and shown in the adjoin- 
ing column. 

We have been familiar for a long while with the 
paradoxical viewpoint of stores which places the em- 
ploying age limit at thirty or less, and demands experi- 
ence, judgment, and executive ability that belong to a 
very much more mature age, and it has always ap- 
peared to us that compared to the speeifications set 
up by the modern store in its requirements as to an 
individual applicant for buyership, the most vigorous 
tests in any of the so-called professional fields would 
be comparatively simple. 

Take for instance this advertisement for a man of 
about thirty and dissect it paragraph by paragraph and 
then visualize the super-man who could honestly sit 
down and offer himself as a candidate in response to 
it. You will then get some idea of the optimism of the 
man who inserted that advertisement. 

But we would like to go farther in our analysis of 
this advertisement than simply to indicate the optimism 
or credulity of its author. First of all let us consider 
the age limit. “Thirty years” explains a man’s calen- 
dar age, but it does not explain what he is at thirty, nor 
in what sense he differs from what he was at twenty, 
or may be at forty or fifty. It merely registers the 
fact that he was born thirty years ago. Now what is 
he at thirty, and why is he what he is? What he is is 
partly because of characteristics passed down to him by 
his ancestors: partly because of the family environment 
in which he was reared; the foods which he has éaten; 
the education to which he has been exposed ; the various 
infections that have assailed him from childhood on; 
the primitivity or effeteness of the atmosphere which 
he has absorbed; the things he has seen, heard, read 
and digested in the maturing of his mental processes 
and so on and so on. 

All these things have had their effects in creating 
the physical and mental powers of an individual who 
has reached the age of thirty years. But just as the 
man of thirty years is not a fixed quantity of human 
development, neither is the man of forty or fifty, nor 
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WE'RE LOOKING FOR 
A FURNITURE STORE MANAGER 
OF ABOUT 30. 


A finished executive capable of organiz. 

ing all phases of the, business of a retail 
furniture store viz: merchandising, and 
selling, collections and display. 
_ A man of vision, sound judgment, and 
imagination. A man capable of training 
salesmen associated with him in the prin- 
ciples of interior decoration. He must be 
able to merchandise and sell home fur- 
nishings—not as so much furnituro—-but. 
rather as factors to be fitted harmoni- 
ously into a given ensemble of color, de- 
sign, scale and arrangement. 

This position is offered by one of the 
countey © err a organizations and 
i a y °o ’ ° 

Liberal salary and commissions will be 
paid to a man of proven ability. 

Reply _in detail, by letter, to Box 2206. 
Detroit Free Press. 











of any other age, for the simple reason that the element 
of time and its influence is no more determinable in its 
ultimate results upon his ability at any given stage in 
his existence than is the effect of sunshine, air, food or 
contagion. 

At any given stage in his existence he is a part of 
all the experiences through which he has passed. Does 
it not seem probable then that in the selection of em- 
ployees largely or entirely on a basis of age, there is 
an exaggeration of the importance of the time element 
far beyond the consideration that it deserves? 

Now look at what is expected at the age given. He 
must be a “finished executive”; he must be “able to 
inspire others”; “to train those associated with him” ; 
capable of “organizing such phases of the business as 
merchandising, selling, collection and display” ; he must 


have vision and imagination, and also sound judgment. . 


Most of these things, unless he was born with them, 
must be acquired by experience, experimentation, edu- 
cation and association with those whose practices can 
be profitably studied and copied. - Yet he is expected 
at thirty to have made all these abilities his own to such 
a degree that he in turn can be a teacher of others. 

If we were to add ten years to the stipulated age 
limit of the advertisement and make it read forty in- 
stead of thirty, we would even then feel that we were 


setting the standard of efficiency extremely high for the - 


“finished executive” we were demanding at that age. 
We often hear this era spoken of as the era of 
young meri. - We are aware of the fact that as a coun- 
terpart of that expression, the abilities of men over 
thirty are subject to discount because of age, but if 


_ anyone will take the trouble to take pencil and paper 


and set down the names and ages of men whose abili- 
ties are quoted in legislative halls, in the realm of sci- 
entific research, in industry, in finance, or in govern- 
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ment, the large proportion of those whose achievements 
have made them stand out prominently from their fel- 
lows, will be found to be within the ages of forty to 
sixty rather than from twenty to forty. 

It is exceedingly difficult to comprehend the atti- 
tude of mind on the part of a middle-aged or older head 
of a business, who persistently puts up the bars against 
other men who are approaching middle life. Do such 
executives flatter themselves that of all mankind en- 
gaged in commercial pursuits, they alone have been 
fortunate enough, or are so favored of providence, as 
to have retained a mental vigor and business perspicac- 
ity that makes them deserving of employment. If 
men “flunk out” at forty the fortunate condition of 
ownership is not sufficient excuse to continue in an 
executive capacity. If the best interests of the business 
are to be judged on the same basis as that promulgated 
concerning applicants for employment, if they believe 
in the superlative “smartness” of twenty to thirty years 
of age, if they are so appreciative of the qualities of 
youth, there must follow a realization that their own 
functions must be handicapped, by reason of the fact 
that they themselves are considerably older than that 
period of life against which they have set up the most 
stringent rules of non-employment. 

It is not conceivable that there can be any material 
difference, judged by the standards of man-power, be- 
tween what gray hairs mean in the office of a chief 
executive and what those same gray hairs may mean in 
a subordinate position. 

In positions where physical agility may be necessary 
to avoid accident, where the muscles and mental re- 
actions of young men are essential to cope with the 
speed of machinery the older man may be at a disad- 
vantage but in the ordinary commercial walks of life, 
selling, buying, planning, building, inventing, writing, 
debating, physical maturity does not argue physical im- 
pairment. Indeed it is not even fair to assume that 
the avenues of occupation that require sudden or pro- 
longed physical activity can only be adequately filled by 
younger. men, for there are scores of traveling men 
and other scores of acrobatic performers who are a 
living denial of the claim that youth alone possesses 
sufficient activity to successfully sustain the arduous 
labors involved in certain ultra-active professions. 

Youth deserves its opportunity, but when youth is 
exploited to the exclusion of experienced middle-aged 
men in mercantile institutions, employment partakes 
of the temporary character of an educational institu- 
tion, a training school for the ultimate product of which 
there is no need beyond the brief period that completes 
its training. 

The system of employment that debars men of for- 
ty, or that looks with calculating eye on men above thir- 
ty, has reduced the so-called “prime of life” to a period 
approximating a man’s thirtieth birthday, and has given 


tacit consent to a condition of perpetual labor turnover 
of continuous experimentation, of constant training, 
without any expectancy or possibility of reaping for 
itself the advantages of the trained equipment it has 
produced. Such a policy is an unconscious throw-back 
to that period of barbarism which destroys its aging 
members to make room for its young and vigorous 
contemporaries. 

In the advertisement we have quoted, if the age 
particularly specified had been raised to fifty years, the 
chances of finding an individual who could absolutely 
quality with reference to the other specifications. could 
have been increased a hundred fold, and in addition 
thereto, the answers to such an advertisement could 
have been truthfully written with no temptation to 
falsify either the age or the ability of the applicant. 

In conclusion we firmly believe that the signs of 


the times are beginning to contain elements of encour- 


agement concerning employment for men who can 
qualify as to ability in strategic commercial positions 
without too great stress upon the matter of age. ancl 
we hope and expect to see the day when commercial 
positions will actually seek men who can “deliver the 
goods.” A 

The business world needs men of thirty, but it also 
needs and needs badly men of forty, fifty or even more, 
who are abreast of current changes, who have the ma- 
tured judgment born of experience, the courage of con- 
firmed conviction, and the stability of purpose that 
comes with repeated trials and buffetings, eventually 
overcome and victory achieved. 





A BOOK ON CLEANING RUGS AND FABRICS 


N important technical volume on subjects related 
to the maintenance of cleanliness in home equip- 

ment has been published recently by the Rug Cleaners 
Institute of America. It is entitled “How to Clean 
Rugs and Upholstery Fabrics”, by C. C. Hubbard, for- 
merly and for many years Director of Research and 
Education for the National Association of Dyers and 
Cleaners of the United States and Canada, and the 
National Association Institute of Dyeing and Cleaning, 
Inc. 

As the title implies this book is highly technical 
and is intended to provide a working manual concern- 
ing methods of cleaning and renovating household fab- 
rics. While its principal purpose will ‘probably be that 
of serving organized establishments in the dyeing and 
cleaning trade, intermediate organizations such as de- 
partment or specialty stores, through whose hands cus- 
tomer’s materials may pass for cleaning, will find it 
advantageous to possess a copy of the volume. 

There are over three hundred and fifty pages of 
text and illustrations, and the book is durably bound 
in imitation leather. Price $7.50. 
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A Boston rocker stencil from “Period Furnishings.” 


THE HISTORY OF 
THE HITCHCOCK 
CHAIR 


A COTTAGE TYPE WHICH 
ACHIEVED WIDE POPULARITY 














“Will you differentiate between the Hitchcock 
chair and the innumerable chairs that are 
something like it?”—J. A. L. 


T is highly creditable to our forebears that the suc- 

cess of the Hitchcock chair was in response to the 
popular demand of the masses, for this chair is decided- 
ly artistic. In the farmhouses and cottages where they 
couldn’t afford the finer cabinet work, the Hitchcock 
chair made a strong appeal. It was essen- 
tially a cottage style and is being widely 
copied today. 

Lambert Hitchcock was a typical Amer- 
ican Yankee. In 1818 he settled in Bark- 
hamsted upon the Farmington River, two 
miles northwest of Winsted, and here he 
made chair parts which were shipped to 
joiners in Charleston, S. C. 

Why Charleston particularly, history 
doesn’t recount. 

By 1821 quite a settlement had grown up 
around his shop, driven by water-power, and 
the name of the place was called “Hitch- 
cocks-ville,” and he began assembling the 
parts and making the chairs complete. Some- 
times they carried the name “L. Hitchcock, 
Warranted.” Sometimes they were stamped 
on the back “L. Hitchcock, Hitchcocks-ville, 
Conn.” By 1829 the identification was 
changed to “Hitchcock, Alford & Co.”—two 
men had married sisters. In 1843 they 


Nos. 1 and 2 are early Hitch- 
cock; No. 3 carries the mark of 
Hitchcock & Alford. 





separated and Arba Alford and Josiah Sage continued 
the business up to 1853. 

These firm names were stenciled on the back of 
the chair or one one of the strips of wood which 
framed the seat. » As time went by these strips fre- 
quently became broken and often were discarded and 
thus the identification lost. 

From 1829 to 1843 was the period of “Hitchcock, 
Alford & Co., Hitchcocks-ville, Conn.,” and it was 
during this pe- 
riod that the 
factory dropped 
rush seating and 
used. cane seat- 
ing, the chair 
structure con- 
tinuing in the 
same style. It is 
well to remem- 
ber this because 
so many people 
feel that a 
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Hitchcock chair must be rush seated. 

At Robertville, only a few miles distant, there 
was a shop owned by a man named Camp, turned 
out chairs very much like the Hitchcock product, 
varying a little in detail. It had legs, for imstance, 
reeded and tapering towards the end where they ter- 
minated in a ball. The seats were almost identical and 
the backs were quite similar although the Hitchcock 
back splat was usually straight while the Robertville 
chair was slightly arched. 

Upon leaving Hitchcocks-ville, the man who styled 
the chair was associated for a time with the Unionville 
Chair Company, located near Collinsville, and later he 
is believed to have worked in the Camp shops at Rob- 
ertville about two miles from Hitchcocks-ville. The 
chairs made at these and other shops all bore the 
Hitchcock characteristics. 

In the height of its success the Hitchcock factory 
employed over a hundred men and women, the latter 
doing stencil work. And it was here also that they 
made the Boston rocker which from 1820 until the 
Civil War days was extremely popular. 

Chairs 1 and 2 are the early Hitchcock type and 
bear the Hitchcock name. Both have rush seats and 
are made of birch or maple. Number 3 carries the 
stencil mark of Hitchcock & Alford and is fitted, more- 
over, with a cane seat. Numbers 4, 5 and 6 are Hitch- 
cock types, 6 being an unusual example and cannot be 
classified definitely. Number 7 is of the Robertville 
make, showing reeded legs tapering and ending in small 
ball feet. 

The popularity of the Hitchcock chair encouraged 
many people to copy it, and with the introduction of 
mechanical methods of manufacture, painted and sten- 
ciled furniture had a large vogue, especially in the 
country districts. 

Hitchcock was the initiative that started the style 
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No. 6, an unusual Hitchcock example; No. 7 is of the Robertville 
type showing reeded legs tapering and ending in small ball feet. 


but today it is as difficult to fix the identity of this New 
England type as to fix the identity of glass that was 
made in fifty different factories following the Sandwich 
type. The original factory still stands, but the old 
name “Hitchcocks-ville” has been changed to “River- 
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NEW DECORATIVE FIRM 


NEW concern in Charlotte, N. C., although not 

strictly a new personnel in the interior decorating 
business, has been opened under the name of Pegram 
Interior Arts, Inc., at 9 East 11th Street. 

F. L. Pegram, who heads the firm, was for twenty- 
three years with the Parker-Gardner Co., of that city, 
and traveled the Carolinas for twenty years selling fine 
furniture, rugs and draperies to the better 
homes. 

Four years ago he became sales man- 
ager, and opened up a studio of Interior 
Arts for the company. He has associ- 
ated with him’ Oswald Eck, with the Par- 
ker-Gardner Co. for ten years as upholster- 
er, and F. R. Millersham, who was with 
them forty-eight years doing cabinet work, 
installing draperies, carpets, etc. 

The new firm is established in one of 
the fine old Charlotte residences. It occupies 
fourteen rooms, all of which have been 
transformed into suitable settings for high 
class furniture and the business of interior 
decoration. 





Both of these chairs are Hitchcock types. 











COLOR IN RUG, IN HANGINGS 
AND IN SLIP COVERINGS BRING 
ADDITIONAL CHARM TO THIS 
SIMPLY FURNISHED ROOM 








NEW YORK’S SKYLINE USED 
AS A WALL DECORATION 
CREATES AN ILLUSION OF A 
REMARKABLE OUTLOOK FOR 
THIS DINING ROOM 
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WHEN APPEARANCE 
COUNTS HIGH 


E WERE discussing 
the question of get- 


SOMETIMES ITS MORE THAN SCARCITY _ Putting his best foot for- 


ward, even if he is the best 


ting a job and we remarked OF WORK WHICH KEEPS CERTAIN MEN man in the field. 


that the condition of un- 
employment seemed to be 
greater in our industry 
than was normally the case, 
particularly traveling men 
and department store buy- 
ers. “Well,” said the man to whom we were talking, 
‘did you ever size up some of these chaps that are 
pounding the pavements looking for a job? If you do, 
you won’t have to seek far for the reason that some 
of them are out of work. 

“They come in here unshaved, with dirty linen, 
clothes needing pressing, and shoes needing a shine. I 
can’t help the impression that their appearance makes 
on me and my firm would have to be pretty hard put 
to it for men to justify my running the risk of the im- 
pression such men would make upon our customers. 

“T don’t mean that because a man has been unfor- 
tunate and his clothes show signs of wear that that 
should count against him, but he can at least be as 
well groomed as his circumstances permit. He can have 
clean linen, the frayed edges of his shirt cuffs or trou- 
sers can be trimmed, his clothes can be pressed, and 
his shoes can be shined. Now that is the effect appear- 
ance has on me. It intrudes itself into all my conversa- 
tions with applicants, particularly when the effect is 
unfavorable. 

“There was a time when we considered external 
appearance only in respect to clerkships, traveling 
representatives, office boys and other parts of our in- 
stitution where the employee is seen by the customer. 
Today we have learned from experience to extend 
that consideration into all ramifications of the entire 
factory. We have determined that a weaver who is 
careless about his appearance is careless about his 
work, that an engineer that neglects to shave regularly 
also neglects some of the obscure parts of the machin- 
ery in his charge. Neatness about one’s person is almost 
a sure index about one’s work, whether it be in the 
keeping of books or in the wheeling of ashes, a sloppy 
appearance invariably goes with sloppy work. 

“Now, getting back to the applicant for a job. 
Take the effect of an ungroomed appearance upon the 
man himself. If his clothing is dirty or unpressed, his 
linen untidy or he needs a shave, he is as conscious of 
the unfavorable impression he makes as I am. He is 
thinking of his appearance, he is uncomfortable, his 
mind strays and he is at a decided disadvantage in 


OUT OF JOBS 


“You might say, ‘well 


has a worth-while record 

we shouldn’t allow his per- 

sonal appearance to mili- 

tate against him in our con- 
sideration of his application for employment. After 
he is engaged we can spruce him up.’ You would say 
that ‘the acquisition of employment will enable him to 
buy new clothes, the new job will quicken his esteem, 
and he will naturally take on the appearance of pros- 
perity.’ All this is measurably true, but on the other 
hand, isn’t it fair to presume that a man applying for 
employment voluntarily places himself under the mi- 
croscope? Not only his appearance, but his manner, 
his speech, his record and his claims as to his ability 
are all submitted to the consideration of the prospec- 
tive employer. If under these circumstances he hasn’t 
the spirit to put up a good front for the job, if he 
hasn’t the good sense and business intuition to realize 
that his employment depends upon the showing that he 
makes, then he is not a desirable acquisition from the 
standpoint of his attention to our interests. In other 
words, if he is careless about those things which con- 
cern himself most critically, he is more than likely to 
be careless about those things which concern us. 

“Now mind you what I have said has nothing to 
do with age, nothing to do with poverty, or nothing to 
do with misfortune, I can allow for those, but what 
I cannot and will not do is to make allowances for a 
person’s intentional disrespect of himself. 

“I have seen talented people defeat the purpose 
of their call upon us by their inability to market their 
talents. Somewhere they have failed in the presentation 
of their wares, some shortcoming of appearance, of 
speech or of thought has manifested itself to their 
detriment. I have even taken it upon myself sometimes 
to advise likely-looking young men with respect to ob- 
vious carelessness about their appearance, their speech 
or their attitude toward a possible opening. Somebody 
should tell them of their deficiencies, but, except on 
very, very rare occasions that somebody is not going to 
be me. It isn’t appreciated. 

“There was a time when we had to watch out for 
the booze hoister, these fellows could straighten up 
when on the hunt for a job and were hard to detect. 
Their references were sympathetic, and every little 

(Continued on page 126) 


if a man is a good man and 
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AN INTERESTING AND 
SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT 


CONDUCTED BY OWEN D. YOUNG AT 
VAN HORNESVILLE. NEW YORK. 


T has been a theory often agitated that life is 
moulded more by associations and environment 
than by heredity. With this idea in mind, it is inter- 
esting to note the experiment of Owen D. Young car- 
ried on in a little schoolhouse up in New York State. 
Mr. Young takes the stand that one function of 
the school should be “‘to educate the children to dis- 
satisfaction; to accustom them in their impressionable 
years to simple but beautiful surroundings so that they 
will feel impelled in time to bring beauty into their 
own homes.” 

It’s easy to see what this idea carried out to a log- 
ical conclusion would mean to the decorative trade. It 
would mean that every school child would eventually 
develop into a potential customer for beautiful furni- 
ture, fabrics, etc. And furthermore it would neces- 
sitate a wealth of present employment for the deco- 
rator in changing the school environments in which our 
children spend 
their formative 
years into envi- 
ronments such 
as Mr. Young 
with the help of 
others has 
achieved in the 
schoolhouse at 
Van _ Hornes- 
ville. 

We can all 
100k back to the 
scenes of our 
school days and 
recall very little 
that relieved tne 
monotony of our 
daily grind. 
There were no 
carpets on the 
floor, no pic- 
tures, no decora- 
tions, no color, 
no draperies, 
nothing but 
blackboards and 
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Illustration, Courtesy Herald-Tribune Magazine 
One of the class rooms, 
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mats and hard stift chairs and desks that were screwed 
to the floor. 

And the thousands of children who daily lived 
in this atmosphere had no means of knowing any- 
thing better for in their own home life the needs 
of the family had eliminated entirely from the budget 
all matters of comfort and beauty. 

We don’t know how much Owen D. Young knows 
about Interior Decoration, but it is apparent that he 
knows human nature thoroughly as evidenced by the 
success of his recent experiment. 

Mr..-Young realized that it is during the school 
years that many habits and tastes are formed and that 
desires fostered in the child will probably continue in 
adult years and grow as knowledge and understand- 
ing increases. 

One of the first things that Mr. Young did when 
he had the problems of Europe off his mind, was to 

build a new 
schoolhouse in 
sh et his old home 
Oe, town of Van 
Hornesville, N. 
Y. He remem- 
bered his own 
drab days, when 
only the insati- 
able yearning 
for an education 
counterbal- 
anced the diffi- 
culties which be- 
set him, so he 
made the new 
school house full 
of sunshine. 

It was built 
along Georgian 
ideas, with 
everything in it 
beautiful. 

He gave it 
a library; he 
gave it radio 
rooms and study 
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rooms, all of them charmingly furnished. 

And what was the result? 

No child could live for a year or two in the Van 
Hornesville School without going back to its parents 
with a message for better home surroundings. 


Mind you, it was a public school; and yet there’s 


a Swimming pool with its waters splashing, and the 
creek near by, and beautiful shade trees, and lovely 
furnishings—a delightful place to spend the hours. 

As Mr. Young puts it: “Any man who has money 
can give a school 
to his district 
and endow it, 
but my _ school 
will be very 
soon_ self-sup- 
porting.” 

Before the 
fire which de- 
stroyed the old A |. 2 
school house, it A) Ga) Rin) 4 
had been a one- | 
room, old-fash- 
ioned affair, 
with the ancient 
rusty stove in 
the center. 

No wonder 
the children 
hated to go 
there ! 

It was just 
one hard unsym- 
pathetic grind, 
within cold, re- 
pellant walls. Beauty was conspicuously absent. 

But the School Beautiful, as Mr. Young planned 
it, made an instantaneous appeal to the youngsters for 
miles around, and seemed to changed their mental at- 
titude toward study. 

Two years ago the old school house sheltered 
and more or less educated twenty-eight children. 

The new school house opened in 1929, and very 
soon 46 children were enrolled, and this was thought 
to be the maximum number, but on the second year 
of its opening Mr. Young and the principal, Mr. Ham- 
mond, were simply aghast to find 150 boys and girls 
clamoring for admission—imagine it, “clamoring for 
admission.” 

The appeal wasn’t that of football; it wasn’t base- 
ball; it wasn’t the glamor of the campus. 

The decorator had more to do with the develop- 
ment than the athletic coach. 

And now Mr. Young has built a teachers’ house 
in an architectural style to match the school itself. 

It will have one duplex apartment in the center 
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Illustration, Courtesy Herald-Tribune’ Magazine 
Drawing room of the teachers home. 


for the principal and his family and four apartments 
in the wings for the rest of the faculty. 

They are being planned in the Georgian Colonial 
style—big fireplaces and mantels, bookcases and up- 
holstered armchairs and bright rich rugs’ and gayly 
curtained windows and delightful furniture. 

And what Mr. Young has done.in this One town 
other men can do in thousands of other towns. 

It wasn’t the work of a school board, hard-headed 
and. tight-fisted, with narrow, cconomic views and 
tendencies. 

It was the 
work of a man 
with vision. 

The whole 
se structure was a 

labor of love 
from the work 
* of the mason up. 
Indeed, return- 
. ing from a trip 
to Van Hornes- 
ville, Mr. Young 
discovered that 
one of the side 
walls which he 
had thought was 
completed the 
week before, had 
been _ pulled 
down and was 
being built all 
over again be- 
cause the ma- 
sons didn’t like 
the somberness of the grey stones employed and 
skirmishing around had found a great variety of red- 
grey and green-grey rock, and these had been incor- 
porated in the new wall they were erecting. 

An archway in the hall was rebuilt-three times by 
carpenters and plasterers who were not satisfied. 

Much of the furniture in the building were copies 
of antiques in Mr. Young’s home and faithfully done 
by a Fort Plain cabinetmaker. 

Mr. Young had plerity of enthusiastic consultants, 
and on a bronze tablet in the entrance hall appear 
the names of all the people who had a part in the 
work—the architects, carpenters, masons, painters— 
and at the bottom, is added “Abram Tilyou and Owen 
D. Young, Rocking Chair Consultants.” 

And who was Abram Tilyou? Tilyou was the 
one man in the town who encouraged Mrs. Young 
when she borrowed the money to take her son Owen 
D. from the plow and send him to college; all the other 
local prophets thought it was a waste of money. 

(Continued on page 116) 
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LUNCHEON OF THE LEAGUE FOR THE 


SUPPRESSION OF DESIGN PIRACY 


Nov. 


Hotel Commodore, 


See text on opposite page. 


Held at the 
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DESIGN PIRACY BILL IS NOW BEFORE THE SENATE 


N November 25th there were over 300 people 
8) who sat down to a luncheon, at the Hotel Com- 
modore, of the League for the Suppression of Design 
Piracy. 

The upholstery, carpet, furniture, wall paper, and 
allied trades were well represented. 

The Bill having already passed the House of 
Representatives is now before the Senate Patent Com- 
mittee. The meeting was for the purpose of outlin- 
ing the campaign and urging the proponents of the 
Bill to appeal to their Senators for support. 

The Senate knows nothing about the Bill and 
will have to be personally informed. It is sincerely 
hoped that those who want design piracy stopped will 
write their Senators, and es- 
pecially the members of the 
Patent Committee. 

When the Bill comes up 
before the Committee it will 
unquestionably be reported 
favorably if the Patent 
Committee has before them 
the preponderant evidence 
of the need for such a bill. 

The luncheon was a de- 
cidedly impressive gather- 
ing. That’s what Congress 
and Committees are usually 
impressed by, numbers more 
than arguments. 

Anyone desirous of af- 
filiating with this movement 
and helping with the work 
that is being so unselfishly» 
undertaken by the commit- 


An Adam dining room designed and 
executed by Henry L. Keire, successor 
to G. Gerald Evans, Decorator, Phila. 


Some very interesting paintings, the work of Byron Thomas. They 
were presented at the Ferargil Galleries, 37 East 57th St., and made a 
particular appeal to decorators because their work is in the decorative 
spirit. 

We illustrate an example which would be excellent for over-mantel 
decoration, 


tee in charge should address Mrs. H. Walser, Secre- 
tary, League for the Suppression of Design Piracy, 


-420 Lexington Ave., Tel. Lexington 2793. 


“UPHOLSTERER” BACK NUMBERS 


NE of our subscribers in Bethlehem, Pa., advises 

us that he has a file of the ““UPHOLSTERER” cover- 
ing the last ten years. He would be glad to learn of 
anybody who would be interested in receiving them, 
Address George Riegel, 245 East Broad Street, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 
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PELMET DRAPERY STYLES POPULAR 
IN ENGLAND 

N English subscriber sends us the series of illus- 

trations appearing on the opposite page, as rep- 

resentative of drapery examples current in Eng- 
land at the present time. In the letter which accom- 
panied these illustrations, the writer says that the 
draped valance illustrations, so frequently in the pages 
of this magazine, would be unpopular in England, and 
expresses the opinion that their own vogue of flat 
pelmet valances with straight hanging curtains con- 
forms more closely with present day requirement, and 
has a more pleasant appearance. 

We must agree that the pelmet examples to which 
reference was made, and which are herewith illustrated, 
are attractive arrangements for the embellishment of 
windows with decorative fabrics. The pelmet plan of 
drapery treatment is, of course, not new, and for the 
matter of that, neither are festoon draperies or any 
other form of drapery practice. 

The adoption of any drapery scheme should be gov- 
erned by the needs of the room in which it is to be 
used, and it would be rather difficult to say that any 
one particular form of pelmet, pleated valance, or fes- 
toon drapery is applicable with equal success to all 
types and arrangements of windows. 

We have always sought to emphasize the thought 
that draperies of a window are not a thing apart from 
the balance of the room, but rather that they are an 
important unit in a composite picture, in other words, 
a successful window treatment is successful not alone 
in the sense that by itself it is an attractive feature, 


but rather that in the larger sense, it conforms to and 
complements the other furnishings. 
While the pelmet seems to be exceedingly popular 
in England at the present time, we believe it is no less 
popular here. Indeed a reference to the various books 
of drapery styles originating in our office will disclose 
the fact that pelmets are suggested practically in equal 
number with any other form of drapery treatment, 
and in our “Vest Pocket Drapery Style Book,” out of 
forty-seven illustrations, twenty-four are of pelmet 
types, but neither we nor our readers would be satis- 
fied if in our illustrations we did not seek to obtain 
variety, and if we have studiedly sponsored the pre- 
sentation of drapery styles which called for the greater 
skill of construction, and a need for the employment 
of greater yardage, we have had in mind the general 
benefit which would accrue to both customer and 


retailer in the use of more material, At the same time | 


we are unconciously anticipating a return to more 
elaborate forms of drapery treatment, which seems to 
be developing. 

Sometime ago in discussing the matter of drapery 
making with a buyer in the city of Seattle, we had 
just been told that in that vicinity there was never any 
call for forms of pleated and festoon draperies, and 
while we were explaining that drapery styles were 
seldom offered to meet a specific demand, but were 
rather put forward as an expression of furnishing taste 
to create a desire for ownership, the buyer in question 
was called away from the conference to meet a cus- 
tomer. In a very few minutes he returned to the con- 


(Continued on page 126) 











A view in the upholstery department of the B. H. Dyas store, Hollywood. This department is operated by the S. P. Brown Co., 
James Schwartz is the manager. 
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REPRESENTATIVE OF THE DRAPERY STYLES NOW POPULAR IN ENGLAND 
See text on opposite page. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


N INTERESTING feature of the November 
A election was the voting of some especially large 

bond issues in California which insures construc- 
tion work on an extensive scale, especially in the San 
Francisco field. Twenty million dollars were voted 
for the acquisition of homes for war veterans, ten 
million dollars for improvements to San Francisco 
harbor and thirty-five million dollars for the building 
of a highway bridge across the Golden Gate. Plans 
for these projects are being rushed in order that work 
may be commenced at the earliest possible date. 

Members of the San Francisco Furniture Ex- 
change are making elaborate plans for the Spring Mar- 
ket Week to be held January 26 to 31, the thirty-first 
in the series of semi-annual market week events. In- 
dications point to a marked improvement in business, 
with more interest in home furnishings than has been 
in evidence for some time, and a record attendance of 
dealers is anticipated. 

A lively gathering of furniture manufacturers, job- 
bers and retailers of Northern California was. held 
October 30 at Orinda, when the third semi-annua) golf 
tournament and trade jinks were featured. L. L. Perry 
distinguished himself by winning low net at golf and 
getting his name on the silver trophy donated by the 
Northern California Upholstery Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. Ed Lachman, of Lachman Bros., San Fran- 
cisco, was toastmaster at the banquet which followed 
the tournament. 

A. F. Marten, head of the A. F. Marten Com- 
pany, 1501 Sutter Street, San Francisco, is making a 
trip to Europe in the interests of this concern. 
Founded in 1918, the A. F. Marten Company has 
grown into one of the largest of interior decorative 
concerns in this field and much of the furniture used is 
now manufactured in its own shops. 

Miss Louise E. Dahl, for several years with the 
San Francisco office of Stroheim & Romann, and who 
left to spend a year in study in Europe, has returned 
and is featuring a photographic service for decorators. 

Mrs. Mary Largent Brandt, well known in San 
Francisco decorative circles, is now with Armstrong, 
Carter & Kenyon, 281 Post Street. Since her former 
residence here Mrs. Brandt has been in Europe and 
has done decorative work in New York. 

The Kroder-Reubel Co., Inc., whose Pacific 
Coast distributing branch is located at 938 Mission 
street, San Francisco, has been appointed Far West- 
ern selling agent for the Piorieer Drapery Products 
Company of Los Angeles, with the exception of the 
southern California territory, where the business is be- 
ing handled by LeSage & Co. The Los Angeles manu- 
facturing concern is featuring fixtures for arched and 
oval windows and openings. 
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Neel D. Parger and Warner McCann have filed 
a statement as individuals and as trustees of the estate 
of William D. McCann to the effect that they are en- 
gaged in the interior decorating, furniture and art 
goods business at 404 Post Street, San Francisco 
under the firm name of William D. McCann. 

Julius L. Meier, head of the firm of Meier & 
Frank, Portland, Ore., has been elected Governor of 
Oregon, running on an independent ticket following 
the death of a close friend, the Republican nominee. 
He was a visitor in San Francisco following election. 

Laurence F. Walsh, who served for seven years 
with the famous pioneer dry goods firm of Murphy, 
Grant & Co., and who conducted a business of his 
own for several years, passed away at his San Fran- 


‘cisco home on November 13, following a brief illness. 


He was sixty-four years of age and was a native of 
this city. 

Marshal Hale Jr., for the past year in charge of 
the San Jose store of Hale Bros., Inc., is now owner 
of Robertson’s Department Store, Los Angeles, pur- 
chased for him by his father. 

A decorative studio has been opened at 8424 Mel- 
rose Place, Los Angeles, by E. A. Werner, at one time 
with the N. F. deMontreve Studios. 

E. F. Gregory, who recently took over the Pacific 
Coast sales agency for the Philadelphia Tapestry 
Mills, has opened offices at 819 Santee Street, Los 
Angeles. In addition to this concern Mr. Gregory will 
represent J. C. Atkinson, Inc., the Massachusetts Mo- 
hair Plush Company and the Philadelphia Pile Fabric 
Mills. 

Cannell & Chafin, well known decorators of Los 
Angeles, have moved into a splendid new studio at 
3000 Wilshire Boulevard. 

E. G. Reynolds, for six years with Barker Bros., 
Los Angeles, is now on the interior decorative staff 
of the Broadway Department Store. 

The Rite-Way Upholstering and Furniture Shop 
has been opened at 803 San Mateo Drive, San Mateo, 
Cal., by Samuel Fleishman. 

Gladys D. Layton has filed a statement to indi- 
cate that she is engaged in business at 140 Third Ave- 
nue, San Mateo, Cal., as the Layton Decorative In- 
teriors. 

Dorothy Wood Simpson, with a decorative studio 
at 815 Chestnut Street, San Francisco, has returned 
from a trip to Europe and the studio has been re- 
opened. 

Moses A. Hamburger, a pioneer merchant of Los 
Angeles, passed away in that city October 30, at the 
age of seventy years. He founded the Hamburger 
Department Store taken over several years ago by the 
May Company. 

F. W. Gross & Sons, San Jose, Cal., one of the 

(Continued on page 120) 
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QUAINT WALL DECORATIONS 
BY JAN JUTA HOLD THE 
INTEREST IN THIS LIVINGROOM 


See page following 
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LIVING ROOM WITH MURALS 


ANOTHER VIEW 
BY JAN JUTA 





See preceding page 
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WALDORF ASTORIA 
CONTRACT 


SOME INTERESTING DATA 
CONCERNING THE DECORATIONS 
OF THIS GREAT HOTEL 





HE steel work of the new Waldorf-Astoria is com- ae 

pleted, the flag has been raised, and now the great- OO ae aan 
est contract ever undertaken in this or any other coun- 
try is fast reaching completion. The new Waldorf- 
Astoria, to open October 1, 1931, will rise 600 ft. from 
the street level, 46 stories, and accommodate 4,000 
guests. 

No adequate description can be given at this time; 
one can only hit the high spots. Every room in every 


mapa seem 





Rooms have been erected in replica subjected to criticism and then 


detail must not only be approved by the decorator in corrected in detail. 
{ charge, but by the Conference Committee consisting of 
l.. M. Boomer, president of the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria five of the largest stockholders of the hotel whose 
Corp., Mrs. Chas. H. Sabin, Wm. Sloane Coffin, standing justifies their judgment. 
director of W. & J. Sloane, A. Rutledge Smith, and It matters little whether the work is by the con- 














French XVIII Century sitting room in the transient section. 
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tractors, W. & J. Sloane, or the contributing decora- 
tors, Mrs. Sabin; White, Allom & Co.; Barton, Price & 
Wilson; Schmieg-Hungate & Kotzian; Jansen, Ala- 
voine, or Bodar, it must be approved by the Conference 
Committee. 

The assembling is all undertaken by Robert Von 
Ezdorf of W. & J. Sloane, and through his offices go 
all the essential factors. 

For some months past the rooms have been built 
in replica at a loft building on Forty-fifth St., and these 
subjected to criticism before approval. 

The entire work, with the exception of that of Cert 
of Paris, represented on the main floor, and a Swedish 
decorator, is confined to American operators. Ameri- 
can manufacturers also are strongly in evidence. 

The carpeting, with the exception of the orientals 
and the large rugs in the main rooms, is furnished by 
the Barrymore Seamless Rug Co., the Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Co., and the Alexander Smith Co.; the larger 
rugs being Austrian hand-tufted pieces from the 
Ginzkey works. One of these rugs is probably the 
largest ever woven, 49 by 70 feet. 

In most of the bedrooms a plain tone carpet will 




















be used, in many cases completely covering the floor 
and serving as a background to the profusion of color 
in chintzes, cretonnes, and damasks at the windows or 
on the furniture. 

The hall carpets will be all figured, and when you 
stop to think that there are 175 miles of 27 inch carpet 
in the job and 5,400 windows you can get some idea of 
the immensity of the proposition. For these windows 
a duplex shade will be used—5,400 of them—the inside 
to match the cream color marquisette curtains, the re- 
verse to harmonize with the exterior of the building. 
With the exception of some of the ceremonial rooms, a 
plain marquisette will be used at all windows. 

It is noticeable that there are no freak rooms in 
evidence, and while Riegal, the French artist is doing 
special modernistic designs for the main floor, they are 
confined to fabrics. The furniture is quite conserva- 
tive with just a suggestion of the New Art. 

As a whole the new Waldorf Astoria may be said 
to be in the late XVIII Century spirit, the furniture 
coming from a number of sources, mainly from 
that counted neither time nor precious metal in the 

(Continued on page 116) 





English XVIII Century sitting room in the transient section. 
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Bedroom, transient section. 


IN. THE NEW 
WALDORF ASTORIA 


See text on preceding pages, 
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One of the dressing rooms adjoining boudoir baths. 
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CONCERNING THE MOHAIR SITUATION 


HILE the pile goods manufacturing trade has 

been quite concerned about the use of inferior 
materials by the furniture manufacturing trade as is 
shown by two recent communications, all of the dam- 
age to the reputation of mohair fabrics is not confined 
to the furniture trade as we will subsequently show. 

The two communications to which we have re- 

ferred are—First, one quoted from a leading British 
manufacturer concerning mohair plush :— 
* “In our opinion the present lack of demand for 
Mohair plush in Britain can be attributed largely to 
manufacturers placing so much low grade plush on 
the market, which has worn so badly that repeat orders 
have not been received. The general fault in our opin- 
ion is the starved and skimpy pile. 

“We should like to suggest that manufacturers de- 
vise some plan to manufacture plushes only with an 
agreed number of tufts per square inch. This method 
is now being attempted in the United States, and we 
believe successful adoption would be the best means 
of preventing the manufacture and sale of low-grade 
plushes, which we believe to be the cause of the decline 
in favor of Mohair plushes in Britain.” 

Second, a letter to furniture manufacturers by 
Kessel & Haber, from which we quote the following: 

“You, the Furniture Manufacturer, and We, the 
Manufacturer of Mohair, are facing a serious situa- 
tion, as regards the price at which Mohair is being 


offered and also the debasing of the quality of the 
fabric itself. 

“One Hundred percent Mohair has proven the 
most satisfactory fabric yet used for covering. Unless 
the Furniture Manufacturer allies himself with the 
Manufacturer of Mohair, who maintains jhis product 
upon a high plane, and asks a reasonable price for this 
product, it is evident that Mohairs wil lose the 
confidence of the Public, and the most sgtisfgetory fab- 
ric ever used will have to be discontinued. ~ 

“We will continue to maintain as One Hundred 
percent Mohair products, made with pure Mohair 
yarn, both our well-known qualities, Manvel Mohair, 
Tyro Mohair, at prices based upon the present cost of 
raw materials and labor. 

“We trust all our friends will continue to support 
our stand, and we anticipate that no change will be 
necessary in our production plans. 

“If we cannot maintain our present production 
schedule based upon the above plans, and the support 
given us, we must, in fairness to those who look to us 
for livelihood, place upon the market a quality of Mo- 
hair which will meet the character of cloth now being 
offered, and at a price attractive enough to guarantee 
sufficient work for those dependent upon our produc- 
tion for their livelihood and sustenance.” 

We have the utmost interest in any attempt to 
maintain quality standards which enhances the reputa- 
tion of any standard textile produced or used by our 

(Continued on page 126) 














A grouping of furniture suitable for use in the modern office. Shown by the Kensington Mfg. Co. 
See text on opposite page. 
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FURNITURE FOR 
MODERN OFFICES 


IT IS OBTAINABLE IN SHADES 
AND STYLES TO DELIGHT THE 
AESTHETIC SENSE 


E DON’T KNOW the name of the genius who 

discovered that the useful thing could be made 
pleasing to the eye without detracting from its utility. 
Possibly he did not have a name. Possibly names were 
not in vogue in the pre-historic days when one of our 
ancestors, a little different from his contemporaries, 
chipped his flint axe-head with an extra quirk or two 
on the side, to gratify a sub-conscious longing for 
beauty in the weapon or tools he used daily. 

Anyway, we can be grateful to this individual, 
whoever he was, because what he discovered has made 
life a lot pleasanter for us, in many of its ramifications. 
The things we have in our homes, and which we use 
constantly, are many of them beautiful as well as use- 
ful; and, generally speaking, we are able to purchase 
any utilitarian object nowadays in a shape that pleases 
the eye. 

But it took us a long while to recognize that in the 
fitments of our offices we could advantageously include 
beauty. For many, many years office furniture was 
made solely for use. Chairs were sturdy and comfort- 
able; desks were large and commodious; filing cab- 
inets, partitions, safes, and all the other paraphernalia 
of our daily office life possessed to the nth degree the 
necessary useful characteristics. But not one of them 
was good-looking. Whoever designed the chairs, desks, 
etc. had no eye for beautiful lines; had no sense of 
aesthetic fitness; had no desire for anything, in short, 
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Desk and chair 
shown by the Nahon Co. 


but to make their product useful, and never mind its 
looks. Se . 

But all that is changed now. Business men and 
executives realize. that they spend more of their time 
in their offices than they do in their homes. They ask 
themselves: “If it is desirable to have my home beauti- 
ful, why isn’t it desirable to have my office beautiful, 
too?’ And the answer being: “There is no reason,” 
they forthwith employ an interior decorator to spruce 
up the place, or go about the business themselves. For 
a time they found it difficult to buy office furniture that 
would satisfy their aesthetic demands; but this condi- 
tion did not last long, furniture manufacturers 
being good business men. Sensing a new deésire on the: 
part of their customers, they proceeded to create the» 
wherewithal to gratify this desire. They employed new 
designers, who knew something of styles and periods; : 
something of beauty, as expressed in furnishings; and 
who knew how to tie up beauty to the necessary utili- 
tarian characteristics of their firm’s products. Many of 
the better class home furniture manufacturers inter- 
ested themselves in office furnishings, with gratifying 
results as our illustrations demonstrate. 

Today the decorator can buy desks that are just 
as useful, just as commodious as the old-fashioned 
ugly roller-top or flat top, and are, in addition, beauti- 
ful pieces of furniture. They can buy chairs which are 
both sturdy and comfortable, yet possess grace of line 
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SOME EXAMPLES OF FINE OFFICE FURNITURE NOW ACCESSIBLE TO THE DECORATOR 


Nos. 1 and 2, the Albano Co., Inc.; 3, Ferguson Bros. Mfg. Co.; 4, 
H. Herrmann Furniture Co.; 5, Charak Furniture Co.; 6, H. Herrmann 
Furniture Co. See text on preceding pages. 
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and pleasing proportions. They can obtain 
filing cabinets which are at least not offensive 
to the eye. Throughout all office equipment a 
certain number of manufacturers have gone to 
the trouble of bringing their products up to the 
standard of the age, which standard is utility 
coupled with beauty. This demand for good- 
looking office furniture has had a_ beneficent 
effect in other departments of the decorative 
trades. New furniture called for new floor cov- 
erings, and emphasized the need for something 
to be done about the windows, which results in 
at least the purchase of new shades, and in many 
instances in contracts for quite elaborate 
draperies. 

All the pieces illustrated possess the essen- 
tial characteristics of the periods from which 
they were adapted. Where departure from recog- 
nized period forms has been made, the change has been 
so slight that it does not detract from the charm which 
is the result of good line and good proportion. 

In these pieces the woods represented are for the 
most part oak, mahogany, and walnut. But these 
woods are not the only ones utilized in office furniture 
manufacture. In some desks which we have seen, in- 
lays of rosewood and other woods of a similar char- 
acter are present, and in the few pieces designed after 
the Art Moderne school use has been made of many of 
the exotic Oriental woods. 

There is no reason today why a business office 






To the right, shown by 
L. B. Doyle & Co., Inc. 





Shown by the Kaplan Furniture Co. 


should not be, from the point of view of good decora- 
tion, as handsome a creation of the decorator’s skill 
as are the interiors of homes. Everything necessary to 
good office decoration is now manufactured. Carpets, 
rugs in special sizes, drapery fitments and draperies 
to fit all types of windows; furniture of the best design 
and construction—all these are at the command of the 
decorator, and their existence has opened up to the 
decorator a wide and profitable field. 

Decorators working in this field are meeting with 
success and making contacts which often lead to large 
contravts in the homes and offices of their employers. 


To the left, shown by 
Palmer & Embury Mfg. Co. 
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AN INTERESTING AND SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT 
(Continued from page 101) 


Somebody in every town in America, large and 
small, should take the initiative, and with Mr. Young’s 
experiment as proof of the theory, put over the same 
thought. 

If the office life and the home life are pleasanter 
and more productive because of better surroundings, 
why not contribute to the schoolroom a similar in- 
fluence ? 

We commend this thought and practical activity 
to the men of our craft. Few school boards would 
voluntarily act in the matter. They would have to be 
stirred and impelled by public sentiment. 





THE WALDORF ASTORIA CONTRACT 
(Continued from page 110) 


The “boudoir” bathrooms, expressing luxury in the 
extreme, are all filed, and while the utilitarian fixtures 
are in white, cream or wood tones, the color effects are 


in the tiles or in the shower curtains, as sheer and beau- 
tiful as silk damask. Besides the bathrooms of the 
transient rooms there are 172 “boudoir” baths, tiling 
by the American Encaustic Tiling Co. 

The walls will be treated appropriately.. Wall 
paper will be used generously but used consistent with 
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the character and the style of the room. 

The main ballroom will be 50 ft. high and 122 by 
132 ft. on the floor, opening up, however, by sliding 
walls to a space 216 ft. by 132 ft. 

There will be ballrooms and dining rooms and 
special kitchens, and duplex apartments, and all in all 
as Mr. Boomer expresses it: “The hotel is built to 
challenge the criticism of our great-grandchildren.” 

One can push a button and turn on the heat in 
winter or push another button and turn on the chill 
blast to cool the hot atmosphere of summer. The hotel 
will employ 3,000 people. 





THE ILLUSTRATION BELOW 


ELOW we show the interior of an office which 
was designed and executed by the John D. Ry- 
bakoff Co., Inc. This interior is interesting because of 
the use made in it of wood as a decorative element. 
For example, the walls are panelled from floor to ceil- 
ing in satinwood, and on the inside of the door a satin- 
wood veneer to match the wall paneling is used. The 
exterior.of this door, by the way, is in matched walnut 
to harmonize with the woodwork in the next room. 
The desk which is in the room we illustrate is of 
walnut treated to go well with the paneling; and the 
leather-covered chairs have frames of the same wood. 
Especially interesting is the cabinet with the ,glass 
door, seen at the rear of this room. This door is of 
etched lalique glass, and gives a 
pleasing high light, which is neces- 
sary where the balance of the fur- 
niture is of a rather somber hue. 





ART-IN-TRADE CLUB VISITS 
JOHNSON & FAULKNER’S 


HE members of the Art-in- 

Trades Club had the very’ 
great pleasure of a private view of 
the new premises and various spec- 
ial displays at Johnson & Faulk- 
ner’s, 43 East 53rd Street. The 
members had dinner at the club head- 
quarters at six o’clock, and reas- 
sembled at the Johnson & Faulkner 
building at seven thirty. The ex- 
ecutives of the firm provided for a 
special opening of the building in 
order that the club members to- 
gether with invited friends might 
see it under the most favorable 
auspices. 





A New York Office Decorated by the John D. 
Rybakoff Co., Inc., New York. See text above. 














—— 














AN OLD-TIME ATMOSPHERE 
ACHIEVED BY MASTERLY 
DECORATIONS 


The work of Barton, Price & Willson, Inc. 
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A SMALL FIGURED WALL 
PAPER SUCCESSFULLY USED 
IN CONJUNCTION WITH BINE 
PANELING 
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WITH THE 
BUYERS AND 
SELLERS 


Botits—W. D. Bolls of W. & J. Sloane's Contract 
division has just completed the furnishings of the-new 
Hotel Claridge, Atlantic City. The work was of the 
finest character, only 400 rooms but running into an 
expenditure of over a half million dollars. 

RancGes-—Edward H. Ranges has taken up his 
new duties as merchandise manager of the drapery de- 
partment of the Pacific Mills. Mr. Ranges comes to 
this new position with an experience that augurs well 
for the success of his administration. 

For the last three years he has been with the Sen- 
eca Textile Corp., for whom he installed the drapery de- 
partment and conducted it up to the time of his with- 
drawal. Prior to that he was with S. M. Schwab Jr. 
& Co., the Eddystone Mfg. Co., and with Arnold Print 
Works. 

CaNnFiELD—M. H. Canfield, upholstery buyer for 
Bullock’s, Los Angeles, returned recently from a trip 


abroad, arriving on the S. S. “Majestic” on Tuesday 
Dec. 9th. 


Davis—Walter R. Davis, buyer of upholstery 
goods and draperies for the Kaufman Department 
Stores, Inc., who has been abroad in the interests of 
his department, returned to New York on December 
9th on the S. S. “Ile de France”’. 

Reep—Walter H. Reed, whose resignation from 
Stewart & Co., Baltimore, as buyer of upholstery and 
carpets was announced last month, has entered busi- 


‘ness for himself as Walter H. Reed & Co., draperies 


and floor coverings, 916 North Charles Street, in that 
city. 

Fox—Lee Fox of the Moss Rose Manufacturing 
Co., sails January 10th on the S. S. “Kungsholm” for 
an eighteen day vacation trip covering Havana and 
South American points. 

RevusbeL—Harry Reubel, of the Kroder-Reubel 
Co., has been in the hospital with a broken leg. He 
slipped from the step of a trolley car, and snapped the 
bone below the knee. While he left the hospital last 
week, he will not return to business until January Ist. 

WarNER—Harry D. Warner, drapery buyer of 
the Steiger Store at Springfield, Mass., has resigned 
to accept a similar position with Barnard, Sumner, & 
Putnam, Worcester, Mass. 


DaLey—wWilliam Daley, formerly drapery buyer 
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for Barnard, Sumner & Putnam, Worcester, Mass., is 
now in charge of this firm’s interior decorating depart- 
ment. 

ALEXANDER—R. J. Alexander, formerly president 
of the Merchandise Reporting Co., and associated with 
Gimbel Bros., Inc., buying office, for more than a year 
as merchandise manager of the home furnishings and 
fabrics division, has joined James A. Hearn & Son, Inc., 
as market -representative and buying supervisor of the 
main store and its affiliated stores. 

Cottins—J. A. Collins for the last three years 
mdnager of the drapery and curtain departments of the 
Pacific Mills has resigned. Mr. Collins has had a long 
and valuable experience in the curtain and drapery 
business covering a period of fifteen years with the 
Bromley Mfg. Co.; five years with Elms & Sellon; 
three years-with the American Bleached Goods Co., 
and for a year with the Manville-Jenckes Co. 

Koun—Paul A. Kohn has succeeded to the man- 
agement of the cretonne department of the Seneca 
Textile Corporation, in the position recently vacated by 
the resignation of E. H. Ranges. 

Burrison—George J. Burrison for the past ten 
years with the Stix, Baer & Fuller D. G. Co., St. Louis, 
beginning as assistant buyer in the upstairs department, 
later having charge of the basement department, and 
for the last three years buyer of the upstairs*depart- 
ment has resigned, his resignation to take effect Febru- 
ary Ist. 

Mr. Burrison has had an extensive experience, be- 
ginning as stock-boy with Gimbel Bros., drapery and 
curtain departments in 1912. Prior to going to the St. 
Louis firm ten years ago he was assistant buyer at the 
Palais Royal, Washington, D. C. 

Jounson—H. E. Johnson has been appointed buy- 
er of upholstery and drapery materials, window shades 
and trimmings with Lipman, Wolfe & Co., Inc., Port- 
land, Oregon, succeeding to the position formerly occu- 
pied by S. M. Carter. 


Hans—Norman T. Hans, well known upholstery 
traveling representative has taken the line of Ronald 
Grose, Inc., for the territory comprising Chicago and 
the Middle West. 

CoLLestER—Thorley Collester will represent 
Queen Valley Fabrics in the New England territory 
replacing Mr. Henry Brookshaw who has resigned. 

Harris—B. T. Harris has been appointed sales 
manager for Qtieen Valley Fabrics for the Middle West 
territary which will give him supervision over the sales 
of all territory covered by the Chicago office. 

LEIDHEUSER—Dr. Ella Leidheuser, president of 
the Hindustan Art Co., sailed on the S. S. “Bremen” 
Saturday December 6th, for an extended trip, the ulti- 
mate destination of which is India, where she will spend 
approximately three months working upon new lines 
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for import, and overseeing the execution of special 
commissions for the firm’s customers. 

Witis-Conk_tinc—The Hindustan Art Co., Inc., 
announce the appointment of two new selling represen- 
tatives, J. G. Wills to cover the southern territory west 
of the Mississippi, and K. N. Conkling will cover the 
southern territory east of the Mississippi: 





OBITUARY 





S. Harvey Day 


The wholesale upholstery industry was shocked 
to learn of the death, on Thursday, November 13th, of 
S. Harvey Day, chairman of the board of Sidney Blu- 
menthal & Co. 

The deceased did not come into contact with many 
of the firm’s customers, but was well known in textile 
circles where for several years he had filled important 
positions. 

He was born in Wilmington, Delaware, February 
2nd, 1887. He attended the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, graduating in 1909, and entering the employ of 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., dyers and finishers, in 
Wilmington. 

In 1917 he joined the Quartermasters’ Division of 
the United States Army, in charge of the textile divi- 
sion, later being transferred as captain to the financial 
division. 

From the end of the war until 1922 he was engaged 
with the U. S. Finishing Co., then organized the Clark- 
Rice Corporation, and in 1926 was elected chairman of 
the board of directors and treasurer of Sidney Blu- 
menthal & Co., Inc. 

He was also president of Saltex Looms, Inc. as 
well as director of the Rollinson Mills, Inc. 

He leaves his father, mother, widow and three chil- 


dren. 
Funeral services were held at his home, 1125 Fifth 


Ave., November 16. 


FRANK R. ALDRICH 
The many friends and acquaintances of Irank R. 
Aldrich, formerly upholstery buyer, traveling wholesale 
representative and decorator, will regret to learn of his 
death, which occurred on Oct. 21st at Mindemoyer, On- 
tario, in the Parke Davis Hospital, where the deceased 
had been on a visit to his sister. 

Mr. Aldrich is perhaps best known through his 
many years as upholstery buyer at John Wanamaker, 
New York, and his opening of the upholstery depart- 
ment when the Gimbel Bros., store was established in 
New York. Subsequently he held a number of differ- 
ent positions connected with the upholstery fabric in- 
dustry, and was also in business for himself as an 
interior decorator. 

His remains were brought to New York by his 
son, L. J. Aldrich, and interred in Kensico Cemetery. 
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WILLIAM HENDERSON 


On November 17th William Henderson, president 
of William Henderson & Co., rug manufacturers, 
Philadelphia, died at his home, 7120 Lincoln Drive, 
Mt. Airy. The deceased had been ill for a long time. 
He was 59 years old, and the son of the late William 
Henderson, one of the pioneer ingrain carpet manu- 
facturers of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Henderson was director in other commercial 
institutions, and a member of several social and business 
organizations. He is survived by his widow, three chil- 
dren, and his cousin and partner, John J. Henderson. 


Harvie M. BurciIn 


Hardie M. Burgin, sales manager for Powdrell & 
Alexander, Inc., died of appendicitis on November 20th, 
after a very short illness. For a number of years Mr. 
Burgin represented Powdrell & Alexander on the 
os Coast. The deceased was thirty-seven years 
old. 

He is survived by a wife, mother and brother. 
The funeral took place Saturday, November 22nd., and 
the interment was in the family plot at Old Fort, North 
Carolina. 


GiFrForp A. CocHRAN 


Gifford A. Cochran, formerly president of Alex- 
ander Smith & Sons Carpet Co., died December 5th, 
aged 51. Mr. Cochran was a grandson of Alexander 
Smith, the founder of the business, and inherited a 
large fortune. He had not taken any active interest 
in the concern for some years, devoting his attention to 
sports. 


Wititram H. Maurer 


William H. Maurer, secretary of F. W. Maurer & 


Sons Co., upholstery trimming manufacturers, Phila- 
delphia, died October 29th. 


Mrs. FRANK CHENEY, JR. 


Frank Cheney, Jr., Chairman of the Board of 
Cheney Brothers, has the sympathy of his friends in 
the trade at the death of his wife, November 26th. 


Mrs. Henry T. Price 


The friends of Henry T. Price, publisher of Price’s 
Floor Coverings, will learn with regret of the 
death of his wife Mary Potter Price, at the age of 
thirty-eight years. Mrs. Price had been an invalid for 
a number of years and succumbed to a heart attack at 
her home in Ossining, on November 28th. Funeral 
services were held December Ist at St. Augustine’s 
Roman Catholic Church, Ossining. She is survived 
by her husband and a young daughter. 
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THE SMALL SHOP AND 
THE FLOOR COVERING 
BUSINESS 


Conditions Now Permit the Shop or Studio of 
Modest Size to Add Floor Coverings as a Profitable 
Adjunct to Other Decorative Wares. 


HE handling of floor coverings in small shops and 

studios has been given considerable impetus with 
the development of sheen-type oriental reproductions. 
The appeal of color, of pattern, of luxurious deep pile 
and of price, permits of the creation of an attractive 
display, even if the stock consists of only a few well- 
chosen sample pieces. The fact that it is possible to 
obtain both 9x12’s and hearth sizes in corresponding 
patterns increases the usefulness of a small sample 
equipment, for while customers will undoubtedly find 
it convenient to buy the actual piece displayed on a 
store floor, there is sometimes an advantage in having 
a new, fresh purchase shipped from the factory or 
jobbing warehouse and delivered to the customer in 
its original wrapping. This insures the customer the 
receipt of a non-soiled, unshopworn floor fabric, and if, 
as is sometimes the case, the purchase is one to be 
shipped some distance by delivery or by common car- 
rier, the factory packing saves a number of extra 
operations. 

In the carrying out of small shop or studio sales 
by samples, a technique of sales service has been de- 
veloped which frequently employs the advantage of 
assembling displays at the home of the customer. At 
such times small sample rugs of suitable character as 
well as oriental rugs in scatter sizes are easily trans- 
ported to the customer’s home together with samples 
of drapery and upholstery fabrics, and even if the 
purchase of rugs is not contemplated by the customer, 
their presence at the time of the display makes it possi- 
ble to arrange a choice of harmonious groupings, which 
often leads to the purchase of the entire ensemble. 

In the store, also in window and floor displays, 
the use of rug samples as a basis for a display of oc- 
casional furniture and decorative fabrics adds a help- 
ful suggestion, the harmony of which is not lost upon 
critical customers. 

We are speaking, of course, of the modest retail 
establishment, of which there are thousands, where the 
maintenance of a complete floor-covering stock would 
be out of the question, but in every one of these estab- 
lishments where expensive fabrics are carried only in 
sample lengths, and where furniture is presented by 
photographs, the opportunity for engaging in the floor- 
covering business on the same basis is both wide and 
profitable. 


What we have said concerning sheen type rugs and 
oriental rugs is, of course, equally applicable to other 
standard types of unit floor coverings, or for a matter 
of fact, to floor coverings made up of joined carpet 
strips, because there are now so many cut-order-carpet 
establishments that a verv prompt service in made-to- 
order carpet sizes can be supplied. 

While the maintenance of a carpet sample system 
is primarily for the purpose of seiling floor coverings, 
their presence in the small store so greatly enhances 
the appearance of other things shown in conjunction 
with them, that even if the floor covering business did 
not run into great volume, the maintenance of the 
sample system would build up in the minds of cus- 
tomers the idea of a complete furnishings service that 
would add greatly to the prestige of the small estab- 
lishment. 

What we have said about the small store and dec- 
orative studio applies with equal force to the general 
merchandise establishment that does not maintain a 
carpet department. 

Drapery fabrics, lace custains, occasional furni- 
ture, pictures and art bric-a-brac are now being carried 
by a great many stores which, in their original organ- 
ization, did not contemplate going beyond the garment 
and dress accessory field. This has lead to a taste of 
business totally unrelated to the major business, the 
more easily accomplished because it, too, appeals to 
the feminine taste, and to that portion of household 
disbursement controlled by the woman of the house. 
In this field also, experiments by means of a sample 
stock of floor coverings may be profitably undertaken. 

We have seen the statement that a complete sam- 
ple investment with display accessories may be assem- 
bled for less than $100.00. This related, we believe, to 
an organized sample system, assembled for the purpose 
of presenting a specified range of choice. 


Recentiy we saw a sample selection in a newly- 
opened decorative shop, where the display gave evi- 
dence of an attempt to make the most of a small stock 
allotment either on consignment or purchase. There 
were perhaps a couple of dozen oriental rugs running 
up to 3x5, a couple of 9x12 sheen-type rugs and some 
hearth rugs of the same quality. We are not familiar 
with the aggregate total of the investment, but it would 
hardly be burdensome, and yet it was sufficient to make 
a worth-while display in a neighborhood within easy 
reach of department stores carrying normal stocks of 
regulation floor coverings. The small store, in spite of 
its unfavorable comparison as to size and quantity of 
stock, had an advantage over the larger store because 
its general atmosphere was of the studio type and 
every object on display gave evidence of special selec- 
tion for the purpose of creating personally placed en- 
sembles, backed by the taste, the judgment and reputa- 
tion of an expert decorator. 
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JAPANESE FABRIC MOTIFS 


See text on opposite page. 
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FABRIC ORNAMERNTATION - ee 


By John W. Stephenson 


A SERIES OF ARTICLES PRESENTING A COMPREHENSIVE 
PICTURE OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF ORNAMENT AS AP- 
PLIED TO FABRICS THROUGHOUT THE CENTURIES 


XXI. Japanese Motif 


HILE, in our survey of the influences that 

throughout the ages have effected the design- 
ing of decorative textiles, we approach the subject 
of Japanese design at the close of the series it is 
more than likely that if Japanese textile influences were 
considered in their proper chronological sequence, they 
will antedate, by many centuries, those which have 
been considered in previous installments. 

The art of Japan, like that of China, uses many 
forms for fabric embellishments that are readily 
recognized as being commonly employed in the decora- 
tion of other crafts, china, brass ware, carved wood, 
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Like the art of China also, that of 
Japan is largely influenced by religion. 
Many of the figures employed have a 
sacred significance, while the compositions 
as a whole are less subject to the rigid re- 
strictions, which govern the so called classic 
forms of composition. There is a certain 
whimsicality, a freedom from restraint that 
is characteristic of Japanese forms of orna- 
ment. In spite of the fact that we asso- 
ciate certain forms of Japanese art with 
stencil-like repetition, there is so much that is off bal- 
ance, disconnected and meandering in Japanese de- 
sign that this particular phase of conventionalization 
is conspicuously a Japanese characteristic. Note for 
instance the illustrations 467, 468 and 470, three de- 
signs in which this feature of irregularity and lack of 
continuity is conspicuous. 

As to the effect of Japanese designs upon the 
arts of other countries, historians tell us that prior to 
the Japanese revolution of 1868 very little concern- 
ing Japanese art was known in Europe, for the reason 
that there was practically no commercial iaterchange 
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of manufactures between Japan and other countries. 

In 1870 the Mikado by advice of the leading 
‘Samurai changed front, and welcomed commercial 
relations with foreigners, establishing embassies in the 
United States and Europe in the following year. 
With this change of attitude on the part of Japan, 
buyers of all countries entered this new market and 
commenced the exportation of bronzes, ivories, 
lacquers, and silks. Indeed to such an extent did ex- 
portation grow that had it not been for the fore- 
thought of the Princes and high dignitaries of Japan 
many of the most exclusive and most artistic anti- 
quities would have been exported leaving to Japan no 
existing examples of some of its finest works of art. 
By the action of these patriotic dignitaries, however, 
national repositories entered into competition with the 
exporting merchants, and thus preserved for the Nip- 
ponese the possession of some of their most beautiful 
productions. 

The art of Japan partook somewhat of the tech- 
nique of China, but the inspiration differed very 
widely from that of China, influenced partly by the 
art of India imported with the Buddhistic religion and 
partly by the art of Persia whose merchants had en- 
joyed commercial relations with Japan prior to the ad- 
vent of their European competitors. 

Beautiful as were the sculptures, the bronzes and 
the carvings of Japan, it was in their textiles that the 


greatest degree of luxury and skill was represented, 
a skill of weaving and embroidering that was hardly 
surpassed at any time by any other people. The 
robe represented the highest degree of wealth and 
luxury for both men and women, and on the fabrics 
of which these were constructed, was lavished a skill 
that counted neither time nor precious metal in the 
effort to produce materials worthy of the rank and 
wealth of the dignitaries by whom they were em- 
ployed. 

It has been said that the history of a family was 
written in the richness of its vestments, and that 
even today the social positions of the former owners 
of garments and the epochs in which they lived can 
be determined in an examination of the robes they 
wore, 

Of the illustrations we show the examples 
grouped with No. 478 are borders and patterns from 
silk stuffs. 

Figs. 479 and 485 are borders from faience vases: 
481, 482, 483 are ornaments from enamel vases; 480 
and 484 are paintings from an old porcelain vase; and 
486 is also a painting from a vase. 

Figs. 462 to 477 are designs without descriptions or 
explanation taken from the museum and from the li- 
brary of the Union Centrale des Arts Decoratives, and 


also from the Museum of the Chamber of Commerce 
at Lyons. ' 
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A FRENCH 
PREMIERS OFFICE 


M. TARDIEU RECOGNIZES THE 
FRENCH ARTISTIC TREND 


ROM France we received recently two photo- 

graphs which show the interior, from different 
angles, of an office designed and executed for M. André 
Tardieu during the time he was Premier of the French 
Republic. We show these pictures below, and call at- 
tention to the fact that the decora- 
tion of this room is of a purely mod- 
ernistic character. The furniture, 
the floor coverings, the wall decora- 
tions—are an extreme manifestation 
of the impulses back of the Art 
Moderne school. 


Frankly, we cannot say that we 
find this a beautiful room. The gen- 
eral effect is too chaotic. It is not a 
chamber such as we would select for 
the consideration of matters. of state 
and diplomacy, requiring mature 
thought, rather than snap judgment. 
However, the point we want to bring 
out is that M. Tardieu, by permitting 
his name and influence and official 


position to be associated with the latest art movement 
of this country, thereby is doing a good deal to foster 
the movement and give it impetus, __ 

In this country art of any description seems of- 
ficially not to exist. Our Government helps to a cer- 
tain extent to promote manufacturing; to control 
and aid labor, but seldom do we show official recogni- 
tion of our own artistic trends. Official fostering of 
native art would inspire our own workers to better 
creations, and in the end would bring a gain to indus- 
try and to the welfare of the people. 

For example, why not permit views of the White 
House to be pubiished showing our official decoration 
tastes, why not permit credit to be given where credit 
is due for the decoration of our national offices, etc? 





















THE OFFICE OF 
A FRENCH 
STATESMAN 


Designed and executed 
by Sonia Delaunay for 

Andre ‘Lardieu, 
ecstwhile Premier - of 
the French Republic. 
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WHEN APPEARANCE COUNTS HIGH 


(Continued from page 99) 
while we would get stuck with someone who went off 
on periodic ‘bats.’ These fellows are scarcer today, for 
most men in the employee class have learned that you 
can’t count on the assistance of John Barleycorn te 
help you get a job or to help you hold it after you 
have got it. 

“There is lots of drinking yet, to be sure, but if 
my experience counts for anything, there are a great 
deal fewer men of the drinking type in the line-up in 
front of the office of the personnel manager who han- 
dles the better positions. You will find them on the 
sidewalk reading the cards stuck up in the windows of 
employment bureaus for common labor, or on the 
corner like a cigar store Indian with one hand out for 
alms. Times have changed in that regard and the 
‘boozer’ is not a factor in the employment man’s prob- 
lem. 

“Oh sure, we have some trouble with the girls, 
they apply at our personnel department loaded with 
lipstick, rouge and mascara. They can do everything 
from running a telephone switchboard to making up 
our daily bank deposits, but unless they show signs of 
being more concerned about the correctness of their 
influence upon our office routine than they are about 
their ability to qualify as a modern work of art, there 
is nothing doing. 

“There ought to be some happy medium, the girls 
overdo the matter of appearance and the men are 
neglectful, and this, to my mind, accounts for the fact 
that both of them trudge the streets day after day and 
have interview after interview with prospective em- 
ployers, but fail to make the requisite impression that 
lands the job.” 


CONCERNING THE MOHAIR SITUATION 
(Continued from page 112) 


various industries, but we have recently had a personal 
experience that would indicate that the automobile in- 
dustry may have a great deal more to do with giving 
mohair fabrics a black eve than the furniture trade. 
Our attention was called to the seat upholstery of 
a sport coupe in use only seven months, when the 
driver’s seat completely parted along the center divid- 
ing line, not caused by a rip of stitches, but by the 
tearing of the fabric itself. It took only a superficial 
examination to determine that the fabric was literally 
tender either due to the dyeing of the yarn in the cot- 
ton back or to some fault in the finishing process. In 
other words, the fabric had always been lacking in 
strength for the purpose for which it was employed. 
To say that the owner of the car was thoroughly 
disgusted was putting the case entirely tco mildly, but 
that is after all a personal matter between the owner 
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of the car and seller or manufacturer. The point we 
are making is this, that through this unhappy circum- 
stance which has probably been experienced by other 
purchasers of cars employing this same covering 
material, and through these experiences mohair pile 
fabrics, long considered one of the most durable and 
reliable covering fabrics for conditions where hard 
wear would be encountered, is brought into disrepute 
and its reputation permanently injured. The tender- 
ness of this particular fabric was such, that when 
slightly stretched between the hands the fingers of the 
hand would pass through it. 


PELMET DRAPERY STYLES POPULAR 

(Continued from page 104) 
ference carrying in his hand a sketch of a festoon 
drapery which he had created in an attempt to get in 
concrete form the idea for a drapery that this particu- 
lar customer demanded. This customer, a new-comer 
to Seattle, had described the draperies with which she 
had been familiar in her former home city, and said 
the buyer, this is what she wants and she won’t have 
anything else, thus proving that drapery styles what- 
ever their type, are not the outgrowth of taste in their 
single locality, but are largely the result of an attempt 
to buy or to sell forms of drapery decoration that are 
different from those locally popular, sometimes to the 
point of satiety. 


PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 106) 


oldest dry goods houses in the State, is retiring from 
business, after seventy years of successful operation. 
For the last six years the business has been conducted 
by John F. Galvin, for eight years with Bullock’s, Los 
Angeles, and later with the White House and The Em- 
porium, in San Francisco. Draperies and affiliated 
lines are among those carried. 

The interior decorative studio of Miss Marilyn 
Mae Moran, Los Angeles, has been moved from 537 
North Vista Street to 1046 South Norton Avenue, 
where it is more centrally located. 

The B. H. Dyas Company has added furniture 
to the lines carried in its Hollywood store, Los An- 
geles, supplementing the drapery lines added a short 
time ago. 

George Malouf has opened a well-appointed home 
furnishings store at Superior, Ariz., a feature of which 
is the section given over to Oriental rugs. 

The firm of Neu, Woodall & Neu, Stockton, Cal., 
has been dissolved and the business is now conducted 
by Neu Bros. in new quarters at 36 North Wilson 
Way. Floor coverings are among the lines handled. 


T. A. Crurcn. 
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MARKET OFFERINGS 


AND NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the removal of the office 
and showroom of Benjamin 5S. Harrison, mill 
representative to 220 Fifth Ave., New York. 


THE next date of the San Francisco Furniture Market 

has been set for the week of January 26th to 31st 
inclusive, to take place at the Furniture Exchange, 180 
New Montgomery Street, in that city. 


THE fair ladies of Godey’s magazine, the fashion 

journal of a hundred years ago, have come out of 
its lavender pages and are stepping-out in the new 
Atkinson & Wade chintzes. It’s a clever thought and 
the suggestion is very charmingly rendered. 


F’raAnpor ManuracturinG Co. INc., manufacturers 
of Ruffled Curtains and Yard Goods have vacated 

their old New York showrooms for larger and more 

adequate quarters at 66-68 Worth St., N. Y. City. 
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R. T. MONTAGUE 
AND ASSOCIATES 
ORGANIZE 


THE interests of 

k. T. Montague 
and his associates, 
which as mentioned 
in the November, 
“U PHOLSTER- 
ER” had been re- 
moved to 180 Mad- 
ison Avenue, have 
been re-established 
as Montague & Co., 
Inc. The company 
has resumed the 
handling of cre- 
tonnes and _ other 
light weight fabrics 
at this address, and 
the personnel com- 
prises the follow- 
ing:—R. T. Mon- 
tague, J. T. Montague, Peter J. Scherer, Edward J. 


Druding, Jr., George E. Mead, A. J. Marthaler, Joseph 
E. Cavanaugh. 





Six drawer commode of’ richly 
carved walnut with marble top. 
Shown in the line of the” French 
and Italian Furniture Co., Inc. 


ROBERT LEWIS CO., N. Y., IN NEW QUARTERS 


AFTER December 22nd the New York show room and 

office of the Robert Lewis Co. manufacturers of 
upholstery and drapery fabrics will be located in the 
Belmont Building, 40 E. 34th St. The new telephone 
number is Ashland 4-8938. 


KACIFF & CO—A NEW FIRM 


]. A. Kacrrr, formerly of Shapiro & Son Curtains 

Corp.,, has recently opened a showroom at 307 
Fifth Ave., New York, under the name of Kaciff & Co. 
The following lines are being shown by the Company: 
Economy Products Corp., City Curtain Co., and U. S. 
Bedspread Mfg. Co. 


Stick-willow wing chain with back and seat cushioned in cretonne 
in the line of the Ficks Reed Co. 
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A SUBSTITUTE FOR WOOD PULP AS RAYON BASIS 


A Dispatcu in the New York Times from Manches- 

ter, N. H., intimates the possibility of the use of 
China grass in conjunction with rayon for automobile 
linings, as the result of experiments now being carried 
on by the Bast Fibres, Inc. In the opinion of the 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Andrew L. Felker, China 
grass can be grown successfully in this country, and 
this material it is said can be made into a gum from 
which rayon yarn can be spun. This would eliminate 
the many steps necessary in the making of rayon from 
wood pulp, and also provide a substitute for wood pulp 
as a rayon base. John J. Raskob, Jr., is connected 
with Bast Fibres, Inc. 


MEETING OF PHILA. CARPET & UPHOLSTERY CLUB 


Qw Thursday evening, November 20th, over 250 mem- 
bers and guests of the Philadelphia Carpet and Up- 
holstery Club met for an enjoyable dinner in the grand 
ball-room of the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. President 
E. E. W. Cruickshank, of the club, presided, with the 
popular judge of the Municipal Court, Utley E. Crane, 
acting as toastmaster. Interesting addresses were de- 
livered by Judge Johnson, of Lewisburg, Pa. and Judge 
Shull, of Stroudsburg, Pa. : 


MOSKOWITZ BROS, INC., NOT. RETIRING 


At the request of A. Moskowitz, president of Mosko- 

witz Bros., Inc., we announce that there is no truth 
in the recent rumor to the effect that his concern is 
retiring from business. Mr. Moskowitz wishes 
the trade and his friends in general to know that 
he is just as active in the firm as he has ever been 
since its beginning twenty-five years ago. He 
has brought together for the Spring trade an in- 
teresting collection of novelty, ruffled, flat, and 
criss-cross curtains and cottage sets. 





(Illustration at top) 


Louis Klepper is showing a variety of damasks. We illus- 
trate one of their most striking numbers, called “The Viking” 
damask. The design, while modern in treatment, is con- 
servative enough to be suitable for any type of drapery or 
furniture covering. This fabric is 50 inches in width, and 
comes in five interesting colors. 


(Illustration in center) r 
Carthage Cloth, shown here, is being featured by Ryer & 
Cashel, Inc. This is a 50-inch damask with a graceful pattern, 
which is of conservative tone and yet modern in design. It 
is obtainable in mulberry, jade, flame, gold, and blue. 


(Illustration at bottom) 

The Freeman Fabrics Corp. are featuring a handsome 
Italian cut velvet. This fabric is 28 inches wide, and can 
be had in red, green, or taupe. The material in the illustra- 
tion is a combination of rich red with shades of golden brown. 
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CURTAIN SALE IN JANUARY 


Tue Midwest buyer wishing to stock up for his Jan- 

uary and February sales of curtain and drapery 
fabrics, as well as ready-made curtains and draperies, 
will have an opportunity at a sale to be held January 
5th by the Continental Lace Curtain Mills at their Chi- 
cago Show-rooms, 367 West Adams Street. This will 
be a special sale, and will include, besides the company’s 
own products stocks purchased from such prominent 
concerns as Manville Jenckes Co., the Cooper & De 
Luna Corp., and others. 


PIECE GOODS FIRM IN NEW LOCATION 


(Gorpon & FREEDMAN, formerly the drapery depart- 
ment of Tatum, Pinkham & Greey, will have their 
attractive line of piece goods with the Belgrade Cur- 
tain Co. on the fourth floor of their new show-rooms at 
295 Fifth Avenue, on or about the first of January. 
They will have the same selling force, and will be 
able to sell their usual quality of curtains at a lower 
price due to their decreased overhead. 





(Illustration top right) 


An interesting all-rayon nub damask with a jacquard pattern is here 
shown from the line of the Riverdale Mfg. Co., Inc. This materia 
is reversible, giving a satin effect on one side and a nub appear- 
ance on the other. 
There is no cotton 
in the fabric, and 
the fact that it is 
an allrayon nub 
damask makes it 
unique. It is 50 
inches in width, 
and is shown in 
shades of green, 
red, rust, tan, 
wood-rose and 
gold. 


(Illustration 
bottom right) 


The illustration 
shows a. rayon 
damask from the 
line of David 
Schiff & Co. It 
has a jacquard 
pattern, an is 
woven with a wool 
nub yarn. The 
novelty weave of 
this material is at- 
tractive and inter- 
esting. It is 50 
inches wide, and 
is shown in a 
large range of col- 
or combinations. 


(Illustration 
bottom left) 


A __ semi-glazed 
50-inch chintz 
with a_ graceful 
floral pattern is 
shown, from the 
line of R. Carrillo 
& Co., Inc. Sim- 
plicity is the out- 
standing note of 
charm in the pat- 
tern. The multi- 
colors in the de- 
sign, against a 
background of 
paste reen are 
most effective in 
this decorative 
fabric. 


McMAHON & CREMINS, INC., TO REMOVE 


GHorTLy after the first of the year, or if favorable ar- 

rangements can be effected to shorten the time, the 
showrooms of McMahon & Cremins, Inc., will be re- 
moved from 404 Fourth Avenue, where they have been 
for several years, to new quarters at 330 Fifth Avenue, 
room 1404. 

While not particularly planned to do so, this move 
rounds out the firm’s quarter century in business, while 
at the same time gives them a considerable increase in 
selling space. 

The new quarters are to be arranged in a thor- 
oughly up-to-date manner with entirely new furniture 
and showroom equipment of which more may be said 
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in a subsequent number when they are completed. 


CONTRADICTING AN UNFOUNDED RUMOR 


TERE have been rumors for some time in the New 

York market that the firm of Oehrle Brothers Co., 
were discontinuing business. This rumor is now au- 
thoritatively denied in a letter sent out under date of 
November 29th, from the firm’s headquarters in Phila- 
delphia. This letter in addition to advising their cus- 
tomers of the fact that they are going to continue in 
business contrary to the rumor, makes the statement 
that the firm’s new lines for spring contain many un- 
usual and timely novelties together with the statement 
that they are in a better position than ever to care for 
special order and stock requirements. Among the new 
things emphasized is a new sunfast demi glazed chintz 
ruffling made from sunfast chintz in colors to harmon- 
ize with the leading fabrics. 


CURTAIN FIRM CHANGING LOCATION 


AFTER January Ist, Loeb & Wasch Co. Inc., one of the 
oldest novelty curtain manufacturing concerns in 
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The Willich-Franke Studios are displaying all hand-woven 
cotton and cotton and wool fabrics. These materials, one of 
which we illustrate, can be made to special order, so that 
decorators can have them in any desired color. The all-cotton 
fabric is being shown in two different designs at the American 
Federation of Arts exhibit now being held in Boston. Cottons 
and metals are selected by a jury for this exhibition, on their 
merits as being novel and distinctive. The fabrics will be shown 
also at the Metropolitan Museum. 


the New York trade will have their showrooms in new 
quarters on the 12th floor of 230 Fifth Avenue. Much 
larger quarters have been obtained and new facilities 
for adequately displaying their varied 
line of curtains have. been installed. 
Recent additions to their line gives 
them one of the most inclusive ever 
shown by them and especially featured 
will be their novelty cottage sets 
comprising two and three toned color 
effects and the latest in fabric patterns. 
Other numbers will include novelty 
panels; flat, criss-cross, and ruffled 
curtains in all the popular cloths fea- 


turing their patented edges and scal- 
lops. 


IN THE ROBERT ALDER CO. LINE 


Rosert Avper Co. INc., are showing 
a strikingly decorative assortment ot 
yard goods in curtain materials, Sun- 


set Gauze, which has _ tri-colored 
stripes running cross-wise, the stripes 
being arranged in varied widths, thus 
giving a variety of patterns to this one 
number, which is 50 inches in width, 





This 36-inch Watteau Print from the line of 
J. H. Thorp & Co. Inc., has been reproduced from 
a fragment of a screen painted by Watteau, and 
found in one of the salons of Malmaison, a castle 
near Paris which was frequently occupied by 
Napoleon and Josephine. 
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and can be had in a range of five dif- 
ferent color combinations; Nor- 
mandy Gauze, which has a lacy ap- 
pearance, and is in solid colors, 50 
inches in width, with a fine quality 
effect; Multi-colored Cross Striped 
Marquisette, with a cross weave of 
ratine yarn; and Marsette, which is a 
French marquisette with a novelty 
weave. 

Tailored curtains and fancy ruf- 
fled curtains made of the above men- 
tioned materials, with all kinds of 
novelty trimmings and colors, are 
obtainable in this firm’s line of 
ready-made curtains. 


J. H. THORP & CO., INC, ENTER 
CONVERILtING FIELD 

[N addition to their exclusive importations, J. H. Thorp 
& Co. Inc. are now presenting their own produc- 
tions, which consist of an entirely new line of decora- 
tive fabrics. A Converting Department was created 
for this purpose, and many months’ research was neces- 
sary to prepare their first présentations. Though priced 
to meet the more popular demand, these fabrics main- 
tain the beauty of design and execution for which J. H. 





The Duchesse point panel is shown from the line of Robert Alder 
Co., Inc. It is 42 and 54 inches in width, and comes in the colors of 
ivory and champagne. This tailored curtain, while it has the appear- 
ance of a panel, is sold in pairs. 








The latest Icart print handled exclusively in this country by the New York Graphic Society, 
a member of the Association for the distribution of French etchings. 


Thorp has always been known. This new line consists 
of glazed and unglazed chintzes, both 50 and 36 inches 
wide; hand-printed and plain 50-inch linens; ,39 and 
50-inch taffetas; 40 and 50-inch super-marquisette ; 
36-inch grenadine broches; and 50-inch satins. These 
are now ready for display, and their ample stock 
ensures prompt delivery. The decorative buyers and 
decorators are invited to inspect these new fabrics, 
which are exhibited in J. H. Thorp & Company’s show- 
room. 


THE NEWEST ICART ETCHING 


Louis Icart, one of the best known artists in the 
field of French etchings, is accepted* in both 
America and Europe as a master of the boudoir type 
of picture. Icart’s French girls and their pets are a 
familiar sight wherever etchings are on display. Orig- 
inally an oil painter of quite some note, he has de- 
veloped a distinct individual type of technique by the 
combination of aquatinting and drypoint as applied to 
color etchings. 
The illustration on this page is one of his more 
recent works. 


NEW BRUNOVAN SHOW ROOM 


QO» the 9th'inst. Brunovan opened up twelve new 

show rooms, each a complete decorative unit 
even to the pictures and minor accessories. The open- 
ing was attended by a number of decorators. It gives 
them now as selling background 27 completely fur- 
nished and decorated rooms, each carried out with in- 
finite care and distinction. 
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Below is one of the “Ormia’”’ rugs brought out by the 
Gulbenkian Seamless Rug Co. This is an Oriental type 
made in America. The design is taken from rare old Kashan 
and Sarouk pieces, and the colors go completely through to the 
back of the rug. Made in Persian Red, also in Copper Rose 
shades. .The rug shown is 9 x 12 ft. 


To the right is a large XVI Century 
Hispano-Moresque rug, shown by H. 
Michaelyan, Inc. This is from the 
looms of Alcaraz. The colors are honey 
and blue. The size is 16 ft. 2 inches by 
14 ft. 2 inches. Although not restored, 
it is in good condition. 


THREE POPULAR RUG TYPES NOW ON THE MARKET 
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At the left is a novelty 
Axminster rug, new in 
the line of the Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 
The coloring is soft rose, 
green, peach, yellow, and 
brown. Made only in the 
smaller sizes. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 


Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 








charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence 





SALES ORGANIZATION with Fifth Avenue showroom 
and large established trade, wishes to represent a drapery 
fabric, pillow, curtain, or chenille rug manufacturer in the 
following territories: New York, New Jersey, New England, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and Middle West. Ad- 
dress “New York Showroom,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—now covering department stores, furniture and 
carpet trade—can make profitable connection handling es- 
tablished line known from coast to coast. State qualifications ; 
commission basis. Address “Coast to Coast,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
SALESMEN NEEDED: Texas, Oklahoma, Lotiisiana, Mis- 
souri, etc., by well established manufacturer of high repu- 
tation, making strong line of popular priced novelty curtains 
of character. Address Box 357, Passaic, N. J. 
AN IMPORTANT LINE of high grade decorative fabrics 
require representation in the Pacitic Coast territory. Non- 
competing associated lines no objection, but acquaintance and 
influence with decorative trade is essential. Give particulars. 
Address “Influence,” care The Upholsterer. 


AVAILABLE—Executive with wide, unique experience; age 

39; Gentile, Protestant, seeks connection with medium to 
high class retail furniture firm, who needs manager capable 
of rendering interior decorating, service. Ten years’ experi- 
ence all phases furniture business, including management of 
store doing ,000 annually, and eighteen months’ practical 
interior decorating experience. Accustomed to laying out 
complete ensembles, color schemes, and period styles. Paces 
all makes and grades of furniture, drapery and upholstery 
fabrics, floor coverings and their manufacturers. Has handled 
own buying and advertising profitably. A live, wide-awake, 
go-getting type of man, with high class references, who is 
placing “permanency” and “right place” first. Address 
“Unique,” care The Upholsterer. 


PROPRIETORS, MANAGERS, MILL AGENTS, concerned 
about inadequate sales coverage throughout country, also 
desirous procuring New York sales display office with se- 
cretarial services at fraction present expense (probable new 
location Empire State Building). Address “Sales Coverage,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
WE HAVE AN OPENING in the Philadelphia territory for 
sales representation covering the fine decorative trade. 
We carry a complete line of high class decorative fabrics with 
an established reputation. State references and experience 
in first letter. Address “Philadelphia,” care The Upholsterer. 
LINE WANTED—Long established concern calling on 
drapery departments of large stores throughout Canada 
will introduce domestic ruffle and novelty curtain line in 
Canada. Interested domestic manufacturers address 
“Canada,” care The Upholsterer. 
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SALESMEN—covering furniture and decorator trade in 

South to carry on commission side line (photos) fine mir- 
rors, etc. Old established firm. Also man to cover smaller 
cities in Central States. Address “Mirrors,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


I WILL MAKE THE MANUFACTURER of an attrac- 

tive, well-priced line of occasional or over-stuffed furni- 
ture sit up and take notice, if he will arrange to assign me 
his New England territory. Address “New England,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN-PRODUCER—with A-1l following curtain 
and drapery manufacturers in Metropolitan area, desires 
to represent mill or converter with a reputable line. Strictly 
commission. Address “Producer,” care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY BUSINESS FOR SALE—SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. Attractive drapery store, established six 
years. Good lease in best retail location. Out of town 
business interests call me away. Will sacrifice for quick 


action. About $4500. will handle. Address ‘California,” 

care The Upholsterer. 

SALESMEN—CURTAIN SALESMEN with established 
following: amongst department stores and mail order 


houses wanted by manufacturer of popular priced ruffled 
and flat curtains for the following territories: Chicago and 
vicinity, Baltimore and the South, Pacific Coast. Address 
Mayfair Curtain Co., 25 West 26th Street, New York City. 
WANTED—USED POWER CUSHION STUFFING 
MACHINE. Karpen machine preferred, but other names 
will be considered. Answer stating lowest price and make, 
“Cushion Stuffing,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN, large following, covering Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washingon and vicinity for years by car, calling on 
upholstery and art departments, desires to represent mill or 
connect with reputable line, in either cretonnes, curtains 
(and yard goods) or pillows. Commission basis. Address 
“H. B. E.,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED SALESMAN—Department stores—now cover- 
ing upholstery departments, to sell ready made furniture 
covers—a volume item. Address “Harsam,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
IMPORTERS OF DRAPERY FABRICS desire the serv- 
ices of an aggressive young salesman with pleasing per- 
sonality to call on New York City decorators. State ex- 
perience, age, and religion. Address “Personality,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
A. J. RAINE, maintaining an office in Cleveland, calling on 
the furniture manufacturers, interior decorators and de- 
partment stores the past fifteen years, is looking for a mill 
line of fabrics to show the Ohio trade. Been very success- 
ful, sales running up to $200,000 a year. Address; 542 East 
107th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
WANTED—UPHOLSTERY FABRIC SALESMAN, 
with car, by mill representative, to cover Metropolitan 
district, New England, and Pennsylvania. Address “Fabric 
Salesman,” care The Upholsterer. 
THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED TRAVELING 
SALESMAN with wide acquaintance throughout the New 
England and New York State retail and jobbing trade, is 
open for change. Fifteen years’ familiarity with all types of 
drapery and upholstery fabrics. Address “Wide Acquaint- 
ance,” care The Upholsterer. 
A NEW YORK DISTRICT MANUFACTURER will con- 
sider entering into an arrangement with two men 
capable, between them, of producing and selling the maxi- 
mum volume of high and medium grade upholstered furni- 
ture. Only communications so complete as to permit con- 
clusive decision will be considered. Address “Maximum,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
EXECUTIVE—Experienced factory man, is open—thor- 
ough knowledge of organizing, costing, and systematizing 
novelty curtain factory; assist in purchasing and styling. 
Satisfactory references as to character and ability. Address 
“Satisfactory,” care The Upholsterer. 
FORELADY wishes position with novelty curtain factory; 
eight years’ experience. Capable of supervising large 
workroom; can furnish best references from firm now em- 
ployed with.. Address “Capable,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED: POSITION as drapery workroom superintend- 
ent, by a man who has had years of experience with a 
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INTERIOR DECORATOR 


large, exclusive drapery studio, Thoroughly experienced 
in drapery layout work in all its details, Can co-operate 
fully with decorative salesmen and workroom employees to 
create high standard of service and workmanship. Desire 
permanent connection. Address “High Standard,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


POSITION WANTED: MAN, 33, twelve years’ experi- 

ence, drapery fabrics in the capacity of stock, sample 
room, and selling. Address “Stock,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED: FOREMAN for curtain and drapery factory. 


Experienced. Good opportunity for the right party. Ad- 
dress “Opportunity,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED: EXPERIENCED SALESMEN for Middle 


West and Coast by well known curtain and drapery manu- 
facturer. Address “Experienced,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED: A LONG ESTABLISHED MANUFAC- 

TURER of national reputation wants responsible sales 
representation on the entire Pacific Coast and as far inland 
as Denver. Product is patented and without competition, 
and sells to drapery departments, furniture stores and in- 
terior decorators. A very profitable side line. Would also 
consider sales agency in Los Angeles or San Francisco. 
Address “Profitable,” care The Upholsterer. 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED for States: Michigan, 

Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Wisconsin, Missouri and Arkan- 
sas; to sell palm fibre and jute webbing to upholstered 
furniture trade. Adress “Palm and Jute,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 


SALESMAN covering New York State past ten years de- 
sires drapery or curtain line; extensive following. Ad- 
dress “Quality,” care The Upholsterer. 


CURTAIN MAN, designer, practical cutter, ruffled cur- 

tains, panels, bed-spreads. Experienced factory man. Able 
merchandiser. Salary secondary to bright future. A-1l 
references. Address “Able Merchandiser,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 


SUCCESSFUL SALESMAN calling on manufacturers in 

the Metropolitan area desires pile fabric and frieze lines. 
Commission basis. Address “Results,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 


WANTED: SALESMAN covering entire Middle West, 
calling on furniture manufacturers and department stores, 
to sell a line of tapestry and table scarfs on commission 
basis. No objection to other lines being carried. Low and 
medium priced goods. Address “Medium Price,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
SPECIALTY LINE WANTED—(cretonne or upholstery) 
by salesman carrying established line of furniture fabrics 
in Southern territory, including Texas and Oklahoma. Com- 
mission basis. Address “Specialty Line,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
WANTED-—Salesman on a strictly commission basis to 
represent a well known manufacturer of upholstery 
fabrics, mohairs, velours, jacquards, and friezes, on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Address “West Coast,” care The Upholsterer. 





FOR SALE — Make offer 


& high-grade used Drapery & Upholstery & 
Carpet Workroom Singer Sewing Machines, 
all in good condition. 
1—No. 34W1 Hand Track Carpet Machine, with 
seven (7) sections of track, all fully equipped. 
This machine has not sewed over two thousand 
vards of carpet all told, since we have had it and 

it was purchased in 1927. 

1—No. 81-10 Carpet Serging Machine. 

1—32/1 Zig Zag Shade Sewing Machine. 

1—No. 16/35 Serging Machine for materials. 

2—No. 3115 Electric Motor equipped power 
machines. 

1—No. 3115 Foot Power Machine. 

1—No. 678 Small Hand Carpet Sewing Machine. 


‘ CHARLES B. RATTERMANN & BRO. CO. 
630 Race St., Cincinnati, Ohio 














